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* Introduction 



This paper focuses 'on antecedents of the counselor's percfeived influence 
on students 1 thinking about thfeir future work. The research addresses' two 
sets of questions: * ♦ . * 



v 



1. What is the process which results ^in counselor influence on 

, t • * 

students? In particular, do certain characteristics of "counselor- 
student interaction Csuch as the frequency or quality of the 
interaction or the perceived warmth of the counselor) result in 9$ 
• increased counselor influence on the student? 



-2. \0n Which sfcudfents is the counselor most likely to have the 

/greatest -^influence vis-a-vis future plans? In particular, do ■ 
. „ /. peVtain student status characteristics (e.g. social class or < 
. "j ethnicity) or performance character is tics (e.g. grades or 

v .achievement test scores) increase the likelihood of counselor 

- * _ 
influence on the student's future plans? 



J The counselor 1 s influence on students has been a concern for both 
prActijfciopers and researchers,. Counselors often deplore their minimal oppor- 
tunity to affect students (Birman, 1976)'. Many counselors feel that their 
bureaucratic dufries and extremely high case loads sharply curtail the? amount 

f time -aYid attention th^ty can, devote to student problems and plans. Re- 
searchers, by contrast^ have, proposed that counselors have a tremendous 
effect on students in the function of social "gatekeeper 11 . In this view 
counselors reinforce the ascribed ^social stutus of\ students by affectirtg stu- 
dent aspirations (Bowles, 1972; CarnoyV 1974; CicQfcrel and KiltsSse, 1963). 
The difference in the perspectives of researchers and counselors* emphasizes 1 
bow little is .empirically known about how counselors influence students ; 

^ The research 'reported in this paper explores th6 process tljrough| which 
counselors influence student%. "Our conception pf theYcounselor 1 s role assumes 
high case loads atid'a large number of bureaucratic' demands on the counselor's^ 
time. But even within* the image of the "overburdened 11 counselor, influence 

• j , ■ ' ' . 



on certain students can and does occur. Even if /most of the counselor's duties 
are routine and bureaucratic, the counselors role has implications for in- . 
fluence on students. 1 

The purpose, of 'this paper is not merely to assure or to caution counse- 
lors that, overworked thougH* they are, they are having an effect.- Our approach 
to the counselors role was also chosen because of certain gaps in the tra- 
ditional view of counselor ef fectsf^whioh is, found in the sociological litera- 
ture. In order to highlight the contribution of our approach, this past 
literature will be briefly reviewed in 'th^ next section. %. 

- r ' .. . * 

; 4 
The Counselor as a- Gatekeeper 

A number of socrial scientiats have, depicted the counselor as a social 
"gatekeeper 11 (Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1963; Erickson, 1975)'. The term 
"gatekeeper" conveys an image of the counselor standing at the gateway to 
higfecr social status, taking decisions about which students should pass 
through to eventually become higher statu^ members of ^society. The concern - 
of some writers, is that, through their ^^ignment of lower status students 
to lower curriculum tracks., counselors reinforce existing social status 
*>rderihgs (Bowles, 1972; Carney," 1974) . ~ ** • 

Empirical studies have lent sqme support to the "gatekeeper" conception 
of the counselor 1 s role. In particular, studies have shown that student 
aspirations for the future are affected by interactions with counselors, 
l^ore frequent interactions with counselors aire related to a closer fit be- 
tween student aspirations and either tested ability (Armor, 1969) or status,' 
characteristics such as ethnicity or sex (Graham^ 1974) • In otfier words,, 
it is possible that students who have high aspirations but who are members 
of lower status or ability groups will have their aspirations' to^er^d^^ ** 
through interactions with counselors, while higher status or higher ability 
students will have their aspirations raised through .interactions with the 
counselor. These effects on aspiration would be logical outcomes if counselors 
did, ' indeed, % enceurage- lower_ status students to enter lower curriculum tracks * 
and trice versa , 1 ♦ , 

Although the 11 gatekeeper", conception of the counselor' s roTe does ; 
receive, some empirical support, the underlying evidence and the assumptions 



on which -it is based might be questioned. First, ttte"*' gatekeeper" argument 
J.8 based on the assumption that counselors have the -organizatiQnal r ight Co 
assign students to^oufses and tracks. There is no evidence that this right 
is pervasive. Counselors, sometimes argue that teachers and students^ them- 
^ selves make the final decisions- on student assignment to courses more % of ten 
than dtf counselors (Birman, 1976). No representative data exist on the rules 
used inmost high schools to assign, students to courses, and, therefore, on 
the extent to which counselors exercise the "gatekeeping" function. 

From the perspective of this paper, a*more important /weakness of the ' 
"gatekeeper" conception is that it <h?es not distinguish \ktch students .coun- 
selors are most likely to affect. Cicourel and Kitsuse. (1963, p. 101) 
emphasize the counselor ! s.^tremendous impact on student? when they state 
that counselors "may alter the students 1 and parents 1 /conceptions of them- 
selves -and each other and^what is besf for the student in all areas of life" . 
.However, Cicourel and KitsuSe'do not carefully qualify this statement. Cer- 
tainly the counseipr cannot have such a tremendous impact on all students.' 
Such an image would not be consistent with the statistics on counselor-student 
ratios/ Armo£^(1969) reports that, on the average, the counselor-student 
'ratio in senior high schools across the nation yas. 1:621. Given the limited 
amount qf time that the "counselor wbuld have av/ailable for. each student, the 
counselor's impact on most students is likely to be very small. The empir- 
ical studies of counselor effects cited above /(Armor , 1969; Graham, 1974) 
do, indeed, report very sma^L counselor ef feces on the whole. If counselors 
cannot have a great impact on theplan^ of alii of their students7 the "gate- 
keeping" literature leases us wondering abbutl which students would be most 
strongly affected, by their interaction with the counselor. \" f 
Finally, the evidence used Jkq supports the counselor's "gatekeeping^, 
effect on students could be^ea$My interpreted' in other ways. Measured 
correlations between* the frequency pf counselor-student interactions and a 
closer fit between aspiration Jnd achievement test scores (Armor, 1969), . • 
^Between aspirations and studpnt status Character istics (Graham,' 1974), ' 
do, not 'necessarily mean that tHe interactions With the counselor xaused 
*the closer fit between "aspirat«3ns and student characteristics. Rehberg 
and Hotchkjss (1972)' found that the" strongest predictor of^ the l^el "of 

( 
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counselor's educational advice to students was the student's educational' inten 

tion at a previous .point in' time. Similarly, students whose- aspirations were 
* * 

more compatible with their tested ability or their status might conceivably 
feel mor6 'comfortable with counselors. If such students sought. out counselor 
interactions moife frequently >than other students, the empirical relationships 
would not reflect counselor influence at all. # From the available evidence, 
the direction of influence is .unclear.* 

Our' questions ^bout the "gatekeeping 11 argument highlight our .ignorance 
about the process which ultimately results in counselor effects on students. 
Without knowing the antecedents of cctuhselor influence in general, differeft-/ 
tial effects, on different kinds of students cannot be predicted. Without more 
information about patterns of cOunS'elor-sftudent Interaction, we are not in a 
position to assert that counselors^inf luence , s tudents rather tfyan being in- 
fluenced by them. 4 \ • ^ S ' s \^ 

The research presented in this paper' begins, to address thfese issues by 
focusing on the antecedents of counselor infliiende on students". Given that, 
counselors are responsible for so many students, we ^sk under what conditions 
might counselors have any conceivable influence? In .the course of answering 
this question, we wiH he able to-assefcs whfbh students are mo^fc^likely to»be. 
inf luer^ed' by their counselors. * s 

-theoretical Framework 



The theoretical framework presented in thi's section will propose, that 
the. frequency and quality of counselor-student ^interactions will result in a 
student's positive sentiment toward the .counselor. 3?his positive sentiment 
wif^L, in turn, be the basis of ( a aouo&eior's :inf luence^ on the' student.. 

In order to understand* the basis .for this argument,* we must begin*with 
our conception of influence.- March (1955) states that influence 'can. be 1 said 



to.h^ve occurred' only if the behavior* of the influenced person is, -aftei* 
somejkontact tfith the influencer, different than wotfid have been predicted 
prior to the interaction. Strong (1968) , drawing upon the? researcji on 
opinion change, conceiyes of Influence as a cognitive event involving* the; 
acceptance by ,one person of another's opirfton which, is Contrary to his own. 



both of these wr^^jrs, the essential component of influence' is some change 
/In the person being' ipf ljiencecJv . • ° / * ' V 

One way that counselors might produce a change ia tfte student would be 
to developia close relationship # witii>the student,- or to becorae^a "significant 
other" for the student. In such a situation, counselor approval^pullis^ecorae? 
from the student's perspective,. a "valued resource. The literature on social 
power (Emerson, 1963) *wo^d lead us to^predict that, if the- students valued 
the counselor's Approval, they would shape their attitudes or*their behavior 
in order to gain 'this approval. , ' k , — ~ - - > 

Mndpr what/ condition's- would the counselor become a 11 significant .other" 
for the^stucWt? We might speculate that those student's- who have the most 
in te rac t iojyvi th the .counselor have a greater chance of developing a.close^ 



personal relationship with the counselor. George Homans '(1950) np o tes that, 
in manyi human "groups^ increased frequency of interaction increases positive 
sen time ik^amortg members. Positive Sentiment might «also be produced * through 
more discussions about personal issues or discufesipns about a- broader tange 
of issues. The°positive sentiment between counselor and student would be 
one foundation of the counselor's influence on the studentl* A series f 
research studies by Strong and his associates (pell, 1973;^ Strong and Dixon, 
1971; Schmidt and Strong, 1971; Strong,'l968) show that^ counselor attractive- 

ness'and trustworthiness, two aspects of -positive sentiment, increase counselor 

' . * fc ■ , -**m ' 

influence on students. ' p * 

. . ^ ... 

In their interactions with most students, counselors" are unlikely to 
develop the types of ^relationships ,wh^ch would result in high counselor in- . ' 
fluence.^In an .earlier section, we mentioned tljat c.oqnselors,. are typically * 
responsible fdVa very large number of sfutients. Armor (1969) .also reports 
that in, a national sample of 60,419 high school seniors,' only ,25% reported ' . 
having seen their counselor*more toiian three times during the past year. 
Furthermore, for jpost. students, interactions with counselor^ are more likely *. 
to focus on program planning or educational counseling rather tfran personal 
issues (Armor, 196,9). ' ■ + 

Clearly, couj^fclbrs do not have the opportunity for £he 'amount or depth 
of interaction which would enable them' to^establish a pe^sofial- relationship - 
with snost 'sfudents. This. has. two implications for couns^lorLinf luence.' ' 



V First, as has been dlcumented' in the literature *(£ahl,' 1953; Armor 19£9) 
counselors are .like ljltb be less 'influential on students than other ^signi- 
ficant others",, such Ws family and (friends. Second, thorfe students' who do 
' establish closer relationships with "counselors are n\6re likely to be influ- 
enced by them - than stlden^s who do'.not. This second Implication is a major 

I ■ 4 

focus of our empirical analysis. 

I 

If we label as ''loutine" the typical student- interactions* with counselors , 
j M ^ 
\ m . characterized by low frequency and whose subject matter is foctised on program 



planning, our &rgume 



can be summarized in 'the following propositions*: 



1. Compared 
students 



students =^0 have rbutine interactions with counselors', 
10 'have non-routine interactions with counselors will be 



more lik«y to have positive sentiment's toward counselors, 



2. Students who have positive fcentimehts toward counselors will report 
more counselor influence on 'their plans for future* work than students 
who do not have -positive sentiment toward the pounselor. 

We ^re proposing that positive student perception's $of counselor? mediate 

% the *ef f ects of nott-rputine interaction upon counselor influence pk the student's 

future work plans. In* otlier words, nqfn-rou^ie interactions provide"* the^ 

^social-p'sychological foundations for inc^ased student perceptions of counselor 

influence. (Hereafter, student positive sentiment toward counselors- will be 
» J ♦ 

labeled "perceived cpunselor warmth" or, simply, "pounselor warmch' 1 .) 

» K * * Other Variables in ?the Analysis 1 



*In order to adequately evaluate our predictions about the counselor * 
influence process, a number of student characteristics will be explored simul- 
taneously' with the characteristic's of counselor-student interactions. Tirst, 
the student's social* claes will be included in th§ ^analysis becaluae the results 
of previous research - show that social class affects student perception of 

\ counselor influence. 7 ^ ^ 

Armor (1969) reports a 'stucly »of counselor influence in three high schools 

•M<J>6 Bostons He aslced 25-35 students in each of the three schools to list their 
first or second choices for persgns^ 1 whose advice has been ^ost ! important in 
making planj**about your future 11 (p. 121). Student responses to this question 
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indicate that frojp two -thirds' to three-fourths of the students in each school 
felt that their family was their most important ^ource of advice abput the" 
future. Ip general, very few students reported counselors- to important ' • 
sources of Udvice. ' ' ' • "'' * • 

However, there were -some interesting differences <among different kindi 
of students. While no suburban middle class students, mention the pounselor 
as, their first or second choice, l/perqent of the urban working class stu- 
" dents chose counselors as their first dioice, and another 19 percent chose 
, cdunselors as their second choice. While these numbers should be read with' 
some skepticism due to. the small number of students within each category, they 

.Still} indicate a difference between the two types o£ -students. . 
} •* " * • ■ 

Some of Armor's other findings support the, Impression that studAts'with 
* ■ ■ N 

lower social class backgrounds are more influenced by. counselors, than higher 

social class students. He ..found thal^correlatlons between ability and both 
^aspiration and self -concept of. ability .increased with more frequent inter- 
action witH 1 the counselpr. Ihese findings were* stronger for students * of ^ 
lower social class compared to students of higher social 'class . • 

Other studentcharacteriatics will be controlled in addition to social 
dla&s. Ethnicity will be used -ab another measure of student status because 
ojir measure of student social cltoss may be unreliable. Rather than an 
objective ^measure of social class, we were forced tfo^rely on student reports 
of parents' occupation. Student ethnicfty, on thfe. other A hah^, . was gathered 
from -school records. • 

\y Student achievement- scores and grades -will also* be controlled beqgpuse . 
students with 6 low- performance on either of these measures might be more . 
likely to' interact frequently , with counselors or discuss topics in addition 
to program plannipg. We wanted- to ascertain the effects <5f frequency- and ; ^ 
quality of interaction on perceived counselor warmth and influence indepen- 
'dent of grades anjSMEe^t scores. \ , , 

The analysis irr this papef wilt focus on four sets of question^:, 

1. How dr students describe their interactions with counselors? j 
* How often dcTstutfents interact with counselors ^and on* wha£ 
subjects do- the interactions focus? v . _ 



2. How influential on future plans do students report their counselors 
to.be? How does the perceived strength of the counselors influence 
compare ^ to- the.vp^rceived influence- of* other significant others?' . * 

3. Do our- predictions of counselor influence as a function of /"hon- 
routine interactions and counselor warmth receive support *in the 

V , * 

independent of the ^ffe^cts of student characteristics? 



data, 



4. In- what way& do selected student characteristics (social class , 
ethnicity, gtades, achievement tests) predict perceptions of 
, counselor warmth and influence? 

, < » *" 

< ** 
Before assessing honour data answer these questions, we will review the 

design of the study* ,| „ r \ 

* ' 1 * 

* 1 I 

* . ^ *- ' 

Design of»#ie Study % 

The Sample 7 ' * ' • 

'*• "■ \ 

The dat& .used to evaluate our arguments were a^ subset of items from 

a questionnaire > adniinist€red to tiigh^school students in' San Francfisco in 

Spring; 1974. Background data, giving ethnicity, grades, and scores on 

standardized achievement tests and unexcused absences for each student, were 

also collected. 'The questionnaire was (completed by 772 students, a 5% random 

sample of the students in all eight comprehensive schools in the city. The • 

initial response rate wa$ approximately 80%, with 20% added from a randomly 

generated list of alternates.* \^ 

The sample was diverse in ethnic composition, reflecting the ethnic 

distribution ofthe^city. E^our groups are represented: Spanish Surname, 

Other Whitea, Blacks,, and Asiith students. « 

Operational Definitions and Methods of Analysis 

The following variables were 'tapped by i|*em$'from the student questionnaire. 

* Elaborate measures were taken to minimize iion-response % to the. questionnaire, * 
and to preveut bias in the sample. A full description of these procedures is 
documented in Birman (1976) and can be obtained from the au^hor^/ 



Frequency of Counselor-Student Interactions , Students Were asked go 
respond to the question: "How many times have. y oil had discussions witlv 

fyour counselor since last September?".--Never , once, 2 or 3 times, 4 or 5 
times*, 6 or more times. 

Subjects of Counselor-Student Interactions . Ihe following questions tapped 
the topics discussed'. in^counselor-student interactions: "Students talk' 
about different things with their counselors. How many \times have you 
talked' with your counselor about} these things since last September — - 
Assignment to specific classes or courses, planning your school program , 
in general^ your future dfter high school, problems witfi ydur school work 
and prohibits in your personal life?" ft es Ponse categories for each topic 
were: never, once, 2 or 3 times, 4 or 5 times^, 6 or mare times. 

Quality of Counselor-Student Interaction . ' Using cutpoints for all ques- 
tions between "never" and "once" the above questions formed* a Guttman 
s£ale with a reproducibility of ,93, and a scalability ofj*.86 f We labejLed- 
this scale the quality of interaction scale. * 0 

Positive Student Sentiment Toward Counselor: Perceived Counselor Warmth / 
This variable is* a measure tapping student perceptions of the cdunselor's 
friendliness and perstfaal interest. Since the responses^ from the follow- 
ing two questions were highly correlated = .64) they were added to- 
gether to'producfc an, index of student perceptions or positive student 
[sentiment toward counselors. The iteiifs werer ".How friendly are your 
f counselors; --^Extremely friendly, very . friendly , moderately friendly, 
slightly friendly; not at .all friendly," and*"How interested are your 

counselors in you as a person? Extremely interested, very interested, • 
i " \ ? • , ' . . 

moderately interested, slightly interested, not <at all interested." ' 

Counselor Influence on Student Plans for Future Work* . * Students were^ * r 
askld: ^flow mifch influence do (counselors) have" .on you* thinking about 
your future work?r-Extremely influential, very/ moderately, slightly, v 
hot at all influential."* \ v 



"Because of the focus on the change implied, our conceptual, definition of 
influence^ the dependent variable chosen for this research was- stiideiit 
perceptions of the counselors influence on the student f s thinking about 

.. : ' ■ • , . ■ ■ - 



Q Ethnicity . Student ethnicity was collected from school records. 

: •/ " • ! 

Social Class , A f ive*point scale was developed which codedj responses 
to. an open-ended question about^ather 1 s dccupatiori. If the father's 
■occupation was not listed, mother's occupation was substituted. 



Gvade^ -in English * Student grades were collected in four subjects *. 

math,. English, social studies and vocational/business courses. In 

* r * * 

this study, only grades in Englistu'wete selected for analysis because 
. — - ■ i . ■ 

•'many counselors seem to consider graded in English most 1?asijp to other 

school performance. Preliminary analyses usipg other stibjects showed 

simijai^ patterns of results. ' °. \ 



Spores on 10th Grade Verbal Achievement . Data were available for 
Math and Rea44t*g Achievement Tests at 8th and 10th grades^ • In our . 
analysis, only" 10th grade reading scores were used. This was a more 



recent measure and we had -test scores for more students than for other - 
,iests # . T " •■ * 



. % ' . *Our*s>redictions about the relationships betfween characteristics of 
cojurrselpr-student interaptiona ^nd perceived counselor influence were tested 
using regression analysis. This technique permitted.us .to test our predic- 
tions independent of other variables of interest (stydent social class, eth- 
nicity, grades and achievement test scores). Prifcr .to the regress ion analy- 
ses, we will examine the frequency* distributions of our major theoretical , 

variables, k This will provide, a picture 'of tha* ty£es of interactions reported 

^ * v * • . 

by mast students and the extent to which stuaents perceive counselors aa, 
\* »i \ ^ 

influential-compared to others. . \ * « 



future work. We user*this_m^asure beqause i*as *a more accurate, though sub- 
jective, reflection of a change in student aspirations than the correlation be- 
•tween' counselor 'advice and student aspirations. We -reasoned that „ 'the Stronger 
the perceived cqunselor influence, the more likely, the^counselor "would have 
9 bien to cb&nga the student 1 * aspirations. 
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Results 



Table 1 presents the proportions of students reporting 4 the frequency 
of t$ieix interactions with counselors, Hie table Reports the number of 
times during the school year* which students reported meeting' with their 
counselors, both in general and for specific subjects. 



Table 1 About Here . * , , 

. , • • •, : • ----- . . . V 

■ , 

Table 1 represents an pVerv4w-rofx the nature' of counselor-Student 
interactions for most students." First, we see that 'the most common fre- 
quency of counsi^kjr student intetaction, in general, is two or three times 
( peV ^school year* majority of students (56%) report interacting with 

, counselors one to three^ times during the^ school year> although a substantial - 
Jninority of students (38%^ report interacting with counselors four or mote 
times' during the ^school- year. / " , » 

% Turning ,to the subject matter of counselor-student interactions^ we * 
see that students are much mor§ JLikely^fio report that they discuss" assign- * 
ment to courses and program planning witti^their counselors than they are 
.'likely to disquss ; their future plans, school or- personal problems* Only, 
23% of students in our sample reported never discussing assignment to > 
courses with the ir* counselors, while"" only 15%- never discussed program planning 
in general. While^ most students do discuss their' programs and courses witfr 
counselors at least- once, and, usually, two or three times during the school 
year, students reported much lower frequency 'of discussion about their 
.future after high school with cbunselors. Fully 40% of the students in 
our, sample' reported that they never d^l%ussed their future after' high school 



with their counselors. An additional 29% of the students i^i 'the sample te- 
ported only one discussion about: their future plans with coun&fclors during 
' the past year. * ^ •* 

T^ble 1 also indicates that, in our sample, the majority of' students do 
not discuss school ot personal problems with their counselors. Fiftyreight 
percent and 84 percent of the students respectively, report n^vef discussing * 
problems with school wortc or-problems with personal life. 

\ Table i presents the distribution of student responses on our dependent 
variable, student perceptions of counselor influence, on their thinking about ., 
future work, and compares perceived counselor influence to. perceived influence 
from family, fjiends and teachers. * * 



Table 2 About Here 



TWenty-f ive percent of the students in our sample 'report that' the, counselor 
is extremely or£ very '.influential. Another twehty.-f ive v percent report that the 
counselor is ^moderate ljr influential. TWenty-eigh€ percent of the students 4 
reported that couns'elors were not at all influential on their future plans. 
The distribution of student perceptions of counselor influence is almost" 
identical with student perceptions of the influence of both teachers afta 
friends. Only in the case of family did a large majority of students report 
a substantial amount "of in£luehce on their thinking about ttie^ir work. Seventy 
three percent of the students in' the sample reported that their families were 
either extremely; or very 4 irif luential. 

Table 3 is a 'correlation matrix of all *of the variables which are 6£ 

" \ ' • ' * * ' 

interest in the analysis. itfere are many significant relationships in* this^ 

matjrixj largely due to the size o% our sample, tye will examine each of the 

counselor variables in turn. Student report o*£ the frequency of interactions 

with the counselor do not reveal very stfong relationships (although a number 

of signif icant'ones) . Spanish surname and Asian students seem somewhat less 

likely to have frequent interactions with counselors while Black s^dents 

are. more likely ; to report .frequent interactiojis. Students with low: grades 

and achievement are also Somewhat more likely to report a high frequency of 



interaction with counselors. Frequency of counselors tudent interaction , is ' 
strongly- related to the quality of counselor-student interaction '^Guttmaji ' ^ 
scale) as well as student perceptions of counselor warmth and influence. 



Tablfe 3 About Here 



3he quality of' counselor-student interactions seems to be strongly related 
to ietfer variables than the frequency of interactions. Students with low read- 
ing scores, but expecially styclents with low grades are moVe likely to report 
^talking to counselors nbout personal and school problems in addition to prb-\ 
gram planning and future plans. There is also a fairly substantial relation- 
ship between quality of counselor-student interactions and student perceptions 
- of counselor warmth and influence. v 

/Black students, students with low grades and students with low achieve- 
ment .test scores seem more, likely to perceive thfe counselqr &s warm. Cbun- ^ 
selor warmth is, in turn, very strongly correlated with student perceptions 
/ of counselor influence. \ « t 1 , • - ' , ' lM / V *~ 

finally, while social class was unrelated to either frequency or quality 
of interaction, 'student- perceptions of counselor influence is slightly 
(although significantly) correlated with low social class'.- Black and Spanish 

Surname students ar4more likely to perceive counselors a& influential about- 
* • * * • 

their thinking abbut the future, while Asian students are less likely to per- 
ceive the qotfrjselor as influential. ^ Studfents with low-grades, and, muctj more 
Strongly, students with low achievement test scores are Motfe likely to perceive 
» the counselor as influential on their thinking about their future woxte. As 

mentioned "above, student perceptions of counselor influence are -x strongly,, re- 
„ lated to student reports of tfie frequency" and quality of interaction with the 
cpunselor as well as student perceptions of- the counselor's friendliness and 
concfern,(the components of warmth}. % ' ^ t *_. 

^ "Table 4 reports the results of a regression analysis predicting, student 
m perceptions .of -counselor warmth. While Table 3 reported significant corre- ? 

latiohs between students 'perceptions of^counseldr warmth with ethnicity ' 

• — „' * ? -* 

(being Black*. and not being^si'ah) , and with student grades, these variables 

y * * 

are not significant jjjjedic tors of counselor warmth in "the regression analysis. 



The significant predictors of counselor\warmth in the regrqpsion analysis 
are frequency and quality of counselor-student interaction and student achieve- 
ment test 'scores; students reporting high frequency, of interaction with I 
counselors and students with high quality of interaction with counselors are 
tdore likely to perceive counselors as warm* Whatever the relationship bej* 
tween students, ethnicity or grades and perceptions of warmth, tfyese relation-* 
ships seem to be mediated by the characteristics of counselor-student inter- 
^action^Snct" the student's achievement. 



Table 4 About Here " 

' " ' 

While not significant, the directions of* the relationships indicate that 
Black and Spanish Surname students perceive counselors as warm compared to 
other students? the relationship of social class \o perceived counselor warmth, 
controlling for the other variables, is * meg li gib la. 

, Table 5 reports regression results from an analysis predicting student 
perceptions of ccjprtselor influence on thinking about future work. While Table 
t indicated significant cof relations between Sounselor^i^t^ence and alSoi the 



Table 5 About Here 



variables in the equation, the regression results, indicate that stfi^ent per- 
ception of counselor warmtl^is , by far, the strdngest independent predictor 

of atudent perception of counselor influence. Students with low achievement' 

— * { ' - , 

test scores and Spanish Surname students are also significantly more likely , 

» ** » \ 

to perceive higher counselor influence on their thinking* Black student^ 

f * 

are also more likely to perceive £he counselor as influential, but the direct 
effect of being Black is* not significant. (Give/i the Jxig^^^l^^lations be- 
tween Black and, low reading achievement, it is likely that the effect of being 
Black is mediated through tenth grade reading achievement scopes /" Similarly,, 
the high correlations of frequency and qtiality of counselor-dtudent interaction 
and" counselor influence indicates that counselor warmtH mediates the effects 



of frequency and quality of counselor-§tudent interaction on student perceptions 
of* counselor influence, 

. / >\: ' . 

Discussion 
* « * — r - 

* * « t ~ <J 

The focus of this, study his been ,qn': » (1) describing typical patterns 

of counselor-student interactions and counselor influence on students;, and 

(2) identifying the antecedents of student perceptions of counselor .influence 

on their pljans for futujce work. 3he antecedents of .perceived influence were 



sought^in the patterns of counselor-student interaction. {frequency, quality 

and warmth^ and in the^ffects of certain stvdentf .characteristic* (social ♦ 

'class, ethnicity, /grades .and test scores). . / * 

- What do our results indicate t about the typical patterns ^.counselor 

interaction and influence? First, we found that cbunse^ors are not perceived 
* . » ■ 

as highly influential, by studejats, at f least'when compared to family. This 

finding, confirms the resultsof past- research. . . * ^ 

One could hardly expect counselors to be perceived . as influential given 
the interaction patters implied in- Table 1. Table 1 confirms our impressions, * 
from the edrlifcr literature that for-mqst ^tudents , interactions *#th counselors 
a^ infrequent, and focus on program planning. Given that so large a propor- 
tion l of students (40%>) report never discussing the future with, counselors , and 
an additional 29% having had only one discussion about the^, future in the past 
year, it is hardly surprising that counselors are not perce o iyed as more in- 
fluential. On the other hand, we should note that 50% of the students in our 
^ample reported that counselors were moderately, very, or extremely influential, 
ttiis is a substantial proportion of students 4 indeed, a slfghtly higher pro- ^ 
portion thap those reporting peers as moderately, very or extremely influen- 
tial on their thinking about their future work. While counselors are clearly 
not the most influential people in the lives of many students, they do seem 
to have an impact on a substantial proportion. of students. * % 

Our data clearly indicate that counselors do hot have a s'trtmg influence, 
on all students. What kinds of interactions characterize students who report 
high amounts of counselor influence? High frequency and high quality of 



-if • • ' - . • • 

Icounselor-student interaction did increase student perceptions of counselor 
, warmth. Students who* perceived counselors as warm were the most lik^iy to 

"perceive the counselor as influential. Thus, the analysis supports our ini- : 
- tial ^conception of the process which predicts perceive^ counselor influence. 
\ Counselor effects on students can be predicted through a social-psychological 
)t influence process. However, the low explained variance of our regression 
equation's clearly indicate that other processes, are at work which would ' 
-pffect the strength of the counselor's effects. on students. Identifying 
\ these other processes is an important projT&^J: for future research,. 
,t * What other student characteristics predicted counselor, influence? 
Independent of the frequency and quality of their interactions with counseldrs, 
we found that students with low achievement scores are more likely to, per- * 
ceive the counselors as warm and are more likely to be influenced by them. 
This finding is surprising if we consider that low achievers are perhaps 
t less likely to have pleasant interactions with icounselors. 

i A related finding is the trend of 'students from tfhe lowest status ethnic 
gro&frs (jBlack and Spanish Surname students) to be morje lively to perceive 
counselors as warm and Influential than^afe other s*tudeftt|L Ibese findings 
are uhexpecj:ed <in the light of past literature on cp^nselors which has sug- 
* geste 7 d that students may develbp.._the -mos t comfortable interactions with, and * 
are mdst influenced by,, counselots whd are similar (Erickson, 1975; Schmidt 
and Strong, 1971). Giien that most counselor^ in the San Francisco district 
are noti -minority and middle class, even the direction of our results is 
4mpressive. . J : . \ 

What' would explain the pattW^s of results? One possible explanation 
-can-'be found in the work^ef Knox and his associates (1^4). ,THey found that 



students who were planning to work after high school weire mor^ oriented to 



tW^s of 

rk^ef 
ning t 

counselors than were students who planned to go to collerge. Since low- . 
(.achieving and lower^status students would be more likely to be seeking work 
i&fter high school, this higher orientation tQwar^ counselors might produce 
the perception ; of counselors as more influential. ~*. 
& Furthermore, low-achieving, students may be more dependent on counselors 
for information about their future options. , tf low achieving students &re in 
micl&le c^ass homes, they may be more influenced by counselors because tttfeir 



families are* riot likely* to' have the types of information most appropriate to 
.their needs .\ If low achieving students are-in lower social class environ- 
ments, they may £e more likely to respect the counselor 1 a* authority and there- 
fore be moire influenced by her.- Thus we can speculate about *sop&e possible 
explanations' of the perceptions of low achieving students as more influenced 
by counselors. But why*. would these studentstperceive the counselor as warmer? 
, w The 'relatively high perceptions of counselor warmth on the part of lbw- 
^ achieving students and students from lower-achieving ethnic groups may. be 
„ attributable to a phenomenon similar to a pattern among teachers described 
by Fernandez, et al. (i975) and Massey, et al. ,(1975);. They found higher 
student perceptions of teacher warmth among students from lower-achieving « 
ethnic groups 'compared to stfidents from higher -achieving ethnic groups. 
Ihese researchers argued that teachers may be warm toward low-achieving 
students without using challenging academic standards which motivate these 
* students to improve their performances. Similarly, counselors- may^ be warmer 
*f^for lower -achieving students," i.'e. provide emotional support for .these stu- 
s -iients, without] Using the counseling relationship to» encourage impr!&Pd per** 
#brm&nce. The extent to which' counselor interactions- with students conforms* 
to theSnodels for .teachers presented by Fernandez, e^^^(l$7?5> and Masse/, V* 
?H*eiai. (1975)" is^s^BJect foT future investigation. ~ ' ' ' 



One additional note about the low social class effect in our analysis. 
As mentioned earlier, past literature on counselors! suggested that students 



from 



lower Social classes are more likely to be influenced by counselors 



than 



are' students from higher social classes (Aarmor, 1969). Our analysis 

i • i, • * 

suggests that this effect is not present when sjimultaneously controlling 

for Ich^eyement or ethnicity. However, since our social class measure was 

based* on student report of parents 1 occupations, these findings should be 

replicated with more reliable social class "measures. * -< ' . 

To summarize, this study found that counselor interactions* with most stu- 

* * * . J 

dents, are infrequent and focused oh program planning. Most students do v not 

view counselors as a major influence on theii^uture pl&ns,,,at least when 

compared^feo family. But counselors are influential when they haye an opppr- 0 

tunlty to have aon-routine interactions with students. Furthermore, for some 

students, counselors* are perceived as warmer^and more influential independent 

of interaction patterns. ' * '» ^ 



: " « l ^ . * , • eghclus ions and Implications - - - - ~ 

> ■ * >* • - • "t* * * 

'This paper began with a review of past sociblogic'al reseatch on the 
, - » • — 

effecjtS'bf counselors. Most of thls^past research views the counselor as 

a "gatekeeper" a perpetuating ,the" , social. Status ordering . by 'giving students 
advice which is compatible with their, social status, This, gatekeeping con- 
ception As the predominant image used .even where it is shown that counselors 
are more sensitive to student achievement /test scores, than to social status 
measures • (Rehberg and Rosenthal \ 1974), 

The research reported iri thi? paper takes a different approach to coun- 
selor-student interaction by' looking at the, processes which predict student 
perceptions of the strength of counselor influence. The outcomes of this 
research address the earlier literature in two ways. First, the process 
outlined in this paper indicates that the channeling of students, if it 
occurs, may occur in an atmosphere in which counselors are regarded as warm 
"and concerned about the welfare of the' student. Those students Who, in the 
gatekeeping -literature are most likely to have their aspirations lowered by 
,c6unse!orSi are, alW'thdae who, -in this study afe'most likely \o r report 
the counselor as warm (friendly and concerned), A » . 

Secondly, this study actually strengthens the impact of the channeling 
argument. While past" studies have indicated that counselors affect s.tudeints 
in the direction, of lowering the aspirations of certain students, this study 
adds that counselors aire alsp most likely .to have a strong impact on these , 
student^' thinking abput the future. , * 

Of course, this study alsQ**leaves a number of areas unexplored and-, 
open to further research. The low correlations of. all ^tudent characteris- 
tics with either the frequency or quality pf. counselor-student interactions 
points to thenrieed for more studies about how counselors spend their time 
and with whom. One flaw in this study was the interactions initiated by • 
ccmnselotts could not, in our/d&fca, be separated from interactions initiated 
by students. Such a separation would provide mc^re precise information about 
patterns of counselor-student interactions.^ ( 



1 



■ -18- 

£v>. 



20 



AnotherHrea which needs to be explored in* cfepthtls the relationship/ * 
between student perceptions of counselor influence arid counselor effects on 3 
the l&xeX of the students aspirations. While this relationship has been in-^ 
feared -from tljie findings of past research, better data on/s'tudeht aspirations, 
•counselor interaction and perceived counselor influence need?- to be gathered 
from the same group of students, LongitudinajL data would .be extremely helpful 
'to disentangle the impact of counselors on gtilcltents. ■ + " f'* 

Finally, this study has implications for counselors *i'n the high' schools . , 

In the face of the *large numbers of students' for whom they ^r^r. responsible ^ . 

and the triany duties they are called up on Jto perform high school counselors - 

often question their own impact. The results, of tftis study indicate that 

characteristics of the counseling 'relationship can tfave a strong ^fiect oo,'- 

some students.; When counselors rejLate to sjfcudehts in a non-routine manner, t 

students are, more likely* to perceive counselors «s warm. Counselor warmth 

\ * / ' 

is? in £urn, the major determinant of counselor influence on student plans 

tor future careers. ^ , 

Counselors must be especially vcareful of the ddvlce thejr give to those 

students who are "more likely^ to perceive counselors as warm and influential^ 

independent of the non-routine frequency or quality of their relationship. 

Our. data indicate that some students, notably those with low achievement 

or those from' lower-status ethnic groups, are especially likely to see courts 

selora as warm, and influential. For such students , counselor advice about 

eaceer^plaS! would weigh mbr«£ heavily. Counselors must not misuse their * 

power by either providing' falfte encouragement or crushing* discouragement for 

low achieving students. < ' . » 
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• Table 2 



Student Reports t>f Perceived Influence on * 
' Thinking About Their Future Work - Family, 
Friends, Teachers and: Counselors ^In Percent) 



4(P 



How Influential? 





* *-* 




r 








4 


Not at All 


Somewhat 


Moderately 


Very 


Extremely 




Family 


. 4" 




15 - 


k 33 . 


- * 40 


76'6 


Friends 


24 ' 


21 . 


-25 . 


20 


10 


V 
.760 • ' 


v « 
Teacher 6 - 


* 

27 • 


26' ' ' 


23' 


16- 


• 8 


769 


Counselors 


28 


22 


' \ 

.25 


>• > 

16 „ 


~ • • S 
9 


767 



Tabjg 3 



i>^pcial Class 



%^*PC 



Zero-Order Correlations of Student Characteristics, Dimensions of Counselor-Student Interaction and 
» , Counselor Influence on ; Student Thinking About Future Work 

■* . • «. » _ 

' : . • - n 

Being . . * , 10th Grad6 Frequency of Quality of ?erceivecl Perceived . 

a ' Social Spanish Being Being Grades Achievement Interaction Interaction Counselor Counselor 

_ Cla** " Surname Blac k Asian ^EnfeUsh) <(Reading) With Counselor (Guttman Scale) Warmth Influence 

\ ' v * ■ : 1 - ' * ' , u . 1 

1.00/ r.03 -.19*** -.02 .11**** ■ .22*** -.02 --.02 . ' , .01 ' 

• * " " > o " " . < . ■ • 1'- 




g» -leing Spanish 
Surname + 



I 

1.0Q 



-.12*** 



-.07* . 



.00 



.04 



.09** 



leing Black + 



1.00 



-.27*** -.36*** 



.11** 



.04 



,09** 



.14*** 



! •elog Asian + 



1.00 



.21*** 



.07* 



..13*** 



-.04 



-.07* 



-.07* - - * 



£ >f ^ad^ar (English) 



* »- 



1.00 



.36*** 



-.10** 



..12*** 



.;07* ' / .'-.09** 



St&lOttt Grade, Achieve - 
|5|nt .'(Reading) : - « 



1.00' 



.03 



-..08* 



-.13*** '-.23*** . 



$^ requeiicy of 
^Vnfcerac t ion 



1.00 



\44*** 



.32*** %19*** ■ 



duality o£J\ 
&£ interaction 



1.00 



.30*** .20*** 



^ ; ;.erci|ivpd 

f ounselor Warmth 



1.00 



.43*** 



|gf';^rc^ived^ ^ 
l^younselor* Influence 



1.90 



* .01 <p £ .05 
** .001 < p «£,*01* , 
0<pi.001 



*** 



+ /Hi'ese *■ "variables were ., ^ 
dichdtombus, or "dummy" . 
variables ~* J; 



2t 



Table 4 

I 

Results of Regression Analysis Predicting 
Student Perceptions of Counselor Warmth 
V ' (N«544) + 



Independent. ' y 

Variables , B ^ Beta • * J[F}. 



Frequency of A " f 

Interaction .43 .24 27.^99*** 



Quality of ... , 
Interaction .28 .19 „ 18.1$*** 



10th Grsde ' 

Achievement -.01 -"10 ' 4 4.15* 

• (Reading) ' - < 



'Being Spanish v . w 3 ' " 

Surname * .36 \ " .07 # 2.01 

// 

Being Black * " .25 . " .06 lifl4 

Grades~<English) _ .05 \ . .03 * VL^v 59, 



Social Class \ .04 -.03 .43 

Being Asian " . ..03 - * ,. t ' r ; ? ' WW, . *01 



total \ • - . ,11.89*** 

^ * : • • R 2 ~ -15 . 

, \* .Ql& p £ .05* r J** • sample size in the regressios 

** ♦001 < p ^ •01 *" analyses is sifialler than the 

*** " O ^p^pOl v total sample size because missing 

" - " d^ta for achievement tests 

«fe ^ " , ' eliminated cases from analysis 



•28 ' ... 



5^ 



Table 5 



Results of Regression Artalysis Predicting 
Student Perceptions of Counselor Influence 
On Student Thinking Abouf Future Work 
* - v (N=544) + , • . 



Independent 
Variables 4 



B ■ 



Beta 



Counselor Warmth 



.26 



.37 



81.26*** 



10th Grade 
Achievement 



■> 



Being- Spanish 
Surname ' 



Being Black 



-.01 

.33 
.27 



■;15 

*■ 

.08. 



10.46 



4.07* 



2.75 



Frequency of 
Interaction 



.04 



.06 



,:2.04 > 



(Quality of 
Interaction 

Social Class 

» * 

Grades (English) 
.Being Asian 

y ' 

Total 



.04 
.03 
.03 



*X9 



R 



2 



.04 

;.03 

i* ■ 
,.03 

.03 



^23 



* .01<'p £ .05 
*** .001< p £ .01 
*** 0 ^ p £ .001 



*ER!C ^ 



29 



* .95 



.76 



.42 



18103*** 



+ See jaate on Table 4 
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